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OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
Burre Crry, Montana, i 
January ist, 1880. ( 


To His Excellency Benjamin F. Potts, Governor of Montana. 
Srr—In the discharge of duties pertaining to this office, as 
provided by act of the Legislative Assembly, approved Feb- 
rary 21st, 1879, I have the honor to submit herewith statistics - 
nd information of the Public Schools of Montana. 
Very respectfully, i 
Your: ‘obedient servant, 
‘ W. EGBERT SMITH, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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OF MONTANA, 


FOR THE YEAR 1879. 
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The year just closed is memorable for the inauguration of 
meral prosperity, and for the development of an abiding con- 
ence in a great future for Montana. 

Our system of public schools, so freely sustained by the suf- 
ges of the people, gives fair promise of expanding its bene- 
s, immeasurably, through the growth in wealth and popula- — 
n which will afford better opportunities for ifs successful 
eration. 

Prominent among the causes which prevent best results are 
arsely settled rural districts, short school terms, and small 
t costly schools. These difficulties will find solution largely 


growth under the influence of a wisely administered system. 
school supervision. 
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I take great pleasure in presenting the evidences of progress 
shown by the following : 


SUMMARIES. 


eee 


SCHOOL POPULATION. 


The number of school census persons between four and 
twenty-one years of age, as announced for the several years for 
which reports have been published, is as follows: 


Years. White. Colored. Total. Yearly Increase. 
TSTS cees 3500 17 3517 tesla Eat Sia aah, 
LS TO ccecveress 8808 29 8887 820 
ISTE cane 4238 33 427) 434 
TOT Pec eicnass 4530 31 4561 290 
1878.......... 5267 48 5815 754. 
1879.......00. 5837 48. 5885 570 
TSS ennen -araar e da a E 7049 1164 

TOTAL Increase cos cade ac dedevesuccacdes seeds ae aceuneeends 3582 

Per cent. of IMCrease........ cceceeessecerseevecaees 100 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The number and classification of the schools, with the numbe 
of pupils enrolled for the several years, are reported as follows 


Years. Graded. Ungraded. Total, Yeariy Increase. 


1878.. aeae 3 87 90 1881 
TETO eee 6 90) 96 2498 
1876... 4 94 98 2734 
TST vi 93 100 2625* 
1878.......206 `T 98 105 STT 
JEST NONONO 25 107 182 a 3909 
Increase... 22 20 42 2028 


== ppe an - paan = eee a 


*Beaverhead and Choteau not reported. 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


~~ 


The marked increase in the number of graded schools in 187 
is doubtless cansed, in part, by the method of counting. AN th 
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rades occupying the same building are sometimes reported as 
ne school. This is manifestly incorrect, especially for the pur- 
oses of enumeration. When a division is made on the basis of 
cholarship, each set of pupils under a different teacher consti- 
tes a school and should be classified as graded. Although such 
rading may not be complete, yet it seems fairest to classify 
chools as graded when the first step is taken. 


Grading has done more than any other one thing to make the 
ublic schools successful, and therefore, popular with all classes. 
t is a feature of superiority that belongs to the public school 
ystem. Private schools cannot, ordinarily, take advantage of 
he principle of grading, because the number of pupils under 
ne management is not large enough. Whenever a large num- 
er of pupils can be brought together for school purposes, they 
nay be divided into two or more schools on the basis of their 
ttainments in the branches of study pursued. Such a division 
educes the labor of the teachers one-half, or rather, it affords 
e opportunity to double its efficiency. If the division should 
e made, without regard to the attainments of the pupils. each 
cher would have a representative for every class necessarily 
rmed—say sixteen classes—but with a division on the grad- 
g principle, each teacher would have but eight classes. This 
the result of the first step in grading. The great waste of la- 
r, in the former instance, through the multiplicity of classes 
d the hurry consequent upon doing too many things in a given 
e and doing nothing thoroughly, is saved in the latter in- 
nce to the great benefit of the pupils, since each class can 
mmand twice as much time under the teachers attention. 
rading is an application to schools of the principle of a ‘‘di- 
sion of labor’? applied to all great business affairs. 

Another advantage arises from the generous rivalry among 
pils of similar attainments and the worthy ambition to be 
omoted from grade to grade. Such rivalry and promotions 
imulate pupils to self-reliant, energetic endeavor, which is the 
edge of success. 

The economic and satisfactory conduct of the public schools 
pends so largely upon aggregation and grading, that to solve 
e gravest difficulty in the rural districts is to conquer the ob- 


cle of distance. 
The method and thereason fer reform in this matter are dis- 


r 
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cussed under the topics, The Short Term, and Helpfulness 
in Union. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Their number and classification as reported. for the years i 
dicated are : 


Years. Adobe. Log. Frame Brick Total 
1874 22.0... 1 58 11 1 71 
1879 ........ 0 68 D4 7 99 

Increase 10 ETI = e 28 
Decrease 1 


The total number and valuation of school-houses for t 
several years are as follows: 


Years. Number. Yaluation. Special Tax For. 


(Oo keine 51 $21,192 00 $ 5,998 35 
cy ees 76 48,009 00 1,759 63 
B eee 88 56,180 00 10,647 20 
st ce ee 7 55,485 00 3,942 41 


LS 1S rires 88 88,284. 52 10,328 13 
1879 ve seccvve dene 99 99,344 60 8,906 39 


Increase...... 48 378,152 60 Total Tax, - $51,582 1i 


———. 


———— 


The increase in value, in comparison with the increase in n 
ber, is worthy of notice. While the number has increased 
ninety-four per cent., the value has increased. three hun 
sixty-eight per cent. This is as it should be. There 
been a tendency to build too many poor, cheap school-ho 
when if would have been much petter to combine expendi 
in building and furnishing fewer, better, and more commodi 
houses. 

Thespecial tax for school houses, as reported, is only a 
forty-two per cent. of the last reported valuation. Many of 
school-houses have, doubtless, been built by aid of private s 
scriptions, some by proceeds of sales in patented town si 
and there is reason to believe that in some instances there 
beera diversion of the county school tax for building purpo 
Such diversion is apparently contrary to the spirit and inten 
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of the school law, but the language of the law is not sufficiently 
express and positive to make it unquestionable. 

The building of school houses without matured plans is too 
common. Many of the best houses in the Territory are marred 
by blunders in the construction. Narrow stairways and halls ; 
ll-shaped rooms, devoid of good acoustic properties; deficient 
‘entilation ; inconvenient cloak rooms, or none provided ; poor 
nd secant blackboard surface ; small and badly located build- 
ng sites, are some of the mistakes prevalent. Why not use 
usiness sense in school architecture by submitting plans to 
ualified educators before adopting them ! 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Years. Census Scholars. Enrohment. Average Attendance. Per Cent. 
TE E 3517 1881 Nottabulated. .50 
Oiacaceeanastee 3837" 2498 nf "68 
cee ates’ 4271 2734 s .61 

S 4561 2625% n 60 
to ENEA p215 ` 3277 H .67 
Marois 5885 3909 2804 72 


wa -m a e omman 
prapona —_ _——e e e — me a 


‘Beaverhesd and Choteau rot reported. 


The school law specifies “average attendance” among the sta- 
tics required to be reported, but previous reports give only a 
r cent. column as, “per cent. of attendance” for 1877 and 
78, which leaves it indefinite as to whether the per cent. is on 
e number of ‘‘ census scholars,” the ‘‘ number enrolled,’’ or 
e “number belonging.’? Previous to 1877 attendance is tab- 
ated as ‘‘ per cent. of attendance on enrollment,” but when 
amined by counties corresponds very closely, and in many in- 
nees identically, with the per cent. of enrollment on census 
olars. : N 
f reports for previous years represent areal or an approxi- 
te per cent. of attendance on enrollment, then the last year, 
ichison that basis, shows a most encouraging advance toward 
ular attendance. I confess, freely, that I feel not at all con- 
ent that such a gain has been måde. Itis too evident that 
se statistical items on attendance have not received the care 
ir importance demands. - 
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Those attending school, one day or more, is found to be 6f 
per cent. of the whole number of census scholars. This leave 
34 per cent. of our school populatation not attending school fo 
a single day. When we consider, however, that the cens 
scholars include children too young to attend by at least twi 
years, and that those past eighteen seldom attend, we perceiy 
that five of the seventeen years from ‘four to twenty-one” ar 
practically unavailable. Hence, a large part of those repre 
sented by 34 per cent., may be regarded as composed of person 
under six and over eighteen years of age. Average attendance 
however, represents a much worse feature of the case. Whi 
66 per cent. of census scholars are enrolled, but 72 per cent. o 
this number are attending school by daily average. In othe 
words, but 47.5 per cent. of census scholars are in daily attend 
ance while the schools arein session. This evidence of irregul 
attendance has no redeeming feature except by contrast wit 
previous years. It corroborates the experience of teach 
everywhere that the discouragements and failures through irreg 
ularity of attendance are doing more to curtail the efficiency 0 
schools, where ample provision of money, teachers, and schot 
houses has been made, than any other defect in school economy 
Many of the States have been struggling with this difficult 
through compulsory attendance laws. The verdict, so far: 
rendered, appears to be that these laws are not enforce 
When enforced, as in some States and cities, absenteeism 
greatly reduced. Failure to enforce a compulsory attendan 
law is not singular, since many other wholesome laws are n 
enforced to the great detriment of society. In many of t 
States which have recently enacted compulsory laws there h 
not been sufficient time to demonstrate their effectiveness. 
Connecticut, where compulsory education dates back to Ma) 
41650, the showing is certainly favorable. Hon. B. G. Northro 
Secretary of the State Board of Education, in his report f 
1879, now before me, says: “The fact that nearly ninety-fi 
per cent. of onr children are reported as in schools of all kind 
shows that the law for the prevention of illiteracy has work 
beneficently and opened to hundreds the docr of the scho 
house otherwise closed to them forever. * * * * But fo 
parents have been prosecuted and fined during the year. T 
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stead of brandishing the penalties of the law, we have kept 
them in the background, and urged mainly the advantages of 
education. These persuasions are, however, sometimes enforced 
by the delicate hint that we desire to avoid the painful duty of 
prosecution which must follow, any and every case of willful 
and open defiance of the law. +o o # % * “The prosecution. 
of the employer and three parents in one town, resulted in 
promptly bringing seventy children to school.” 

Thus it appears that where compulsory attendance has been 
ongest adopted, it is not regarded as a failure. On the con- 
trary, the reported ninety-five per cent. of attendance in Con- 
necticut contrasts favorably with the forty to sixty per cent at- 
tendance reported in States without such laws. Even where 
prosecutions under a compulsory law. seldom occur, there is 
evidently a wholesome dread of enforcement, and the delicate 
persuasiveness of “you ought’ is much more potent when just 
behind it stands ‘‘you shall.’ I believe that compulsory 
measures to secure a more regular attendance at school are just 
nd wholesome, and that the wisdom of such measures will be 
vindicated. 


pom 


COUNTY SCHOOL TAN. 


Years. Average Rate (Mills) Average per Capita. Amount Raised. 

BKN E OE vientaters 3 S10 56 $31,350 42 
18O orenera 3.33 8 42 30,011 O1 
AST G cevaaisieve, cos 3.56 9 08 34,215 27 
Uy eee eee 3.5% 7 78" 34,937 19 
1872 asaunidebeawes 3.88t 8 03+ 43,117 84+ 
WO A 3.7 . 8 55 51,610 09 
Total VENOLICE avationusidemuerweanwerou $225,241 82 


*Only six counties reported. 1Custer County not reported’ 


The large increase in the amount of tax realized for 1879, at 
about the same average rate of taxation for previous years, 
while the per capita is below the average, indicates a rapid 
growth in material wealth and a still more rapid growth in 
school population. 

It would be interesting to compare the amount raised per 
capita, of school age with other Territories and States, were it 
not found on examination that the.‘‘school age varies so much 


+ 
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in the diferent States that a comparison would lead. to fals 
conclusions. 


SCHOOL TERMS. 


The average length of school days during the several years, 
and |the average cost per month for each pupil, are reported ag 
follows, which may be regarded as approximately correct. 


Years. scliool Days. School Months. Each Pupit ver Month 
1878... « $212 41-8 Jct 
ISTB eee o 92 _ 412 $3 16 
(iG sca 100 5 3 BT 
a g2 41-8 2 35t 
18 TBevcscs $8 1-2 41-2 — 2 9st 
1879.0... 105 5 1-4 2 55 


*Besyerhead and Choteau not reported. *+Beaverhead, Choteau. Jefferson and Meagher not ye 
ported. +¥iye Counties reported, 

-A very discouraging feature of our school work is represente 
by the above table. In the graded schools, and some others, 
the term is seldom less than eight months and frequently it is 
ten, but since ‘these are counted in to make the average as re 
ported, it follows that a majority hare : 


THE SHORT TERM. 


This is the weak point in our schools. A school term of only 
three, months in the year, no matter how accomplished the 
teacher, nor how bright the pupils may be, is wasteful parsi 
mony. If it were economic of dollars and cents it might be 
thought to have a redeeming feature with a people strugeling 
with the privations of pioneer life, but it is positively wastefu 
to spend money in a way that does not accomplish one-fourth as 
much as would twice the amount wisely expended. In othe 
words, doubling the length of the term would quadruple it 
benefits while the cost would not be nearly doubled. What 
would be thought of feeding a child with nutritious food thre 
months and then abandoning it to husks, filth, and starvation 
for the rest of the year? Could a strong, healthy body b 
developed by such treatment? Neither can a hungry mind b 
nourished, trained, and developed by such illiberal allowances 
of culture. We may build school-housés, and employ teachers. 
and expend our hard-earned money on schools, but unless 1 


pany 
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can double the three months’ term our expenditure will prove 
wasteful and our ill-devised efforts almost farcical. Since it is 
impolitic to waste the public funds, I think it-but just and 
proper that an imperative prohibition should be placed upon the 
present short term in rogue in many districts, by making the 
minimum five months. If some districts should fail to sup- 
port a school this long—few or none would fail—the money 
would not be wasted, but would help other districts to acepm- 
lish some good. 


HELPFULNESS IN UNION. 


It may be urged in opposition to a five months’ public school 
erm that some districts are too poor to provide the means. 
et them become richer and stronger by uniting with their 
neighboring districts. There should be a check put upon the 
endency to divide up communities into numerous petty dis- 
icts, each too weak for five months’ of school life, and yet too 
trong in local jealousies to support one another. Make the. 
imum five months and division will not be sought for trivial 
easons. How can pupils attend a school four or five miles dis- 
ant? To this common question I answer: 

1.—Parents in the rural districts are mostly farmers who can | 
vell afford to furnish a team in winter with which to gather in 
nd return those children most distant from the school house. 

2.—Even if it cost sometlting in money to do this, it would 
till be more economic than supporting several small schools. 

Forinstance, three small schools of ‘twelve pupils each would 
ost about as follows: 


cheap teachers at $50 each per montlh......... erssssrrseense $150 00 
fires—2 cords wood each at 85 per cord........ cee 30 00 

Cost of tuition and fuel 1 month... eerereeee SLB 00 
good teacher at $100 per Month......essrerererrerresrerrern $100 00 
fire—2 cords wood at $5 per cord....e.sssrssssesreressesseese 10 00 


Cost of tuition and fuel 1 MONth....ssssesseresresssesesses $110 00 


This showing gives a difference in cost of $70 per month in 
vor ofthe good school. In six months this would amount to 
0—enongh to conduct TE good school three months longer 
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and also pay $90 dollars for the use of a team during the cold 
weather and short days. To attain the object here proposed, 
New Hampshire passed a law at the legislative session of 1878 
enabling districts to employ ten per cent. of the school money 
for the conveyance os scholars living more than a mile anda 
half from school. Acting on the same principle would enable 
more densely populated districts to build a two-room school 
house and divide the school into two grades on the basis of 
scholarship, thus giving pupils and teachers the advantages 
which grading affords. County Superintendents and Boards 
of Commissioners, having, under the law, the division of dis 
tricts at their discretion, should refuse petitions for that object, 
except for the most urgent reasons. There is constant com 
plaint from various districts, especially those adjoining towns, 
that children remove from the rural districts to the towns at th 
time of taking the census, in order to get enumerated in th 
districts where graded schools are maintained, causing uncer 
tainty and disputes in regard to which district is entitled to th 
eredit of such census scholars. One way of correcting fhis ten 
dency is to make the rural district schools better by consolida 
tion and grading. In union there is strength and efficiency. 

It is not denied that with the weak districts consolidated a 
the cost per diem for each scholar decreased, the five months 
minimum would cost more in the aggregate. With such 
increase in value received, we could well afford to make th 
minimum rate of school tax four mills; or provide a one- 
Territorial tax, or a one-dollar per capita tax for school pu 
poses. An increase of this kind could not fairly be regard 
as burdensome: 


TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 1878. 


Per cent. of Average pall 
Male. Female, Females Teachers 


Employed. Employed. 
Massachusetts.......... 875 84 $838 04 387 $388 58 
Michigan... s. 41 41 26 16 .71 80 58 
Pigeon bas 54 07 30 89 5T 40 85 


Connecticut..........069. 61 08 386 50 .80 41 41 
Colorado........ eee 49 90 46 95 60 48 13 
Montana.. ....,.....:., 70 44 51 380 51 60 67 
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The States above selected are taken at random, being those 
for which reports for the year 1878 are at hand. Of these, Mas- 
sachusetts pays the highest average to male teachers, but the 
average. for both sexes is next the lowest, because eighty-seven 
per cent. of teachers employed are females. The difference in 
wages between the sexes is there greatest; while in Colorado the 
difference is least, averaging only $2.95 in favor of the male sex, 
but the average wages paid male teachers in Colorado is compara- 
tively low. Of the list selected, Michigan stands lowestin teach- 
ers’ wages, taking the sexes separately, or taking the average of 
those employed. In Montana there is nearly an equal number of 
each sex employed, and decidedly the highest average wages paid, 
being over twenty per cent. more than the average in Colorado, 
and nearly one hundred per cent. more than the average in 
Michigan. I think the comparatively high wages paid will 
result in bringing to our Territory qualified teachers who have 
been trained in the Normal schools of the States. Some such 
have come, and many more are willing to come on account of 
the better wages paid teachers. Without disparaging home 
talent, which is, doubtless, as good as anywhere in the world, 
we must recognize the fact that we are destitute of Normal 
chools, or training schools of any kind for teachers. Even 
eachers’ Institutes are seldom held, and when held the sessions 
ite too short to afford much more than hints and suggestions. 

Under these circumstances, and in consideration of our grow- 
ng needs, the dictates of a wise policy demand the encourage- 
ent of trained teachers from abroad, and a surplus, instead of 
eing a detriment, will afford the opportunity to raise the stand- 
rd of qualification and weed out inferior teachers by denying 
hem certificates. 


+ 


SCHOOL FINANCES. 


The school moneys reported from the various sources and the 
pportionments for the last two years are as follows: 


1878. 1679. 
pecial tax for school-houses $10,328 13 S$ 8,906 39 
pecial tax for teachers......... 809 37 1,807 O1 


Total District Taxes........ $11,137 50 $10,713 40 


— 
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SCHOOL FINANCES—Continvep. 


1878, 1879. 
County school tax............. ; $48,117 34 851,610 09 
From District clerks.............. 476 00 180 00 
From Probate Judges........... 408 75 J,OT7 883 
From Justices of the Peace.... 8389 25 2,084 75 
From other SOUrCES.......... eee 10,961 57 135 26 
Total county revenue........... 855,803 41 $55, G87 93 
Grand. total from all sources S66, 940 9L u6, 401 | 33 
Amount apportioned............. S4L477 79 854,051 93 
Amount wunapportioned.......... 1,485 49 1,627 Qs 


Total apportioned and on hand 
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S45, O13 a 


a ane ren mee oh mr ge 


355, GT t 9 91 


t 


Ce koe 


The above table presents in a condensed view all the essentia 
features of school finances as reported to this office for the year 
indicated. Although not spevified in the law, nor provided fo 
in the blank forms in use for reports to this office, it neverthe 
less seems very desirable that the Territorial Superintenden 
should have the data necessary to make a balanced statement 
of receipts and expenditures. To this end I shall make neces 
sary changes in blanks and endeavor to secure data for a mon 
satisfactory financial statement next year. j 

It appears from the figures above tabulated that there i 
nearly a balance between “the county revenues on the one side, 
and the amount apportioned and unapportioned on the other 
for the year 1879. In requiring amended reports from the ser 
eral counties, I had occasion in a number of instances to cal 
attention to evident errors in the financial statements, sometime 
involving thousands of dollars. I am satisfied that many 
mistakes are made through a misapprehension of the impon 
of the questions in the blank forms for reports. For in 
stance, in answer to—‘‘Total amount raised by county tax fo 
schools,” some would give the amount levied, others theamoun 
collected. Again, the method of finding an answer to, ‘‘Aver 
age cost of tuition for each scholar per month,’’ needs explan 
ation to any person not conversant in methods of keeping school 
records. 

Referring again to the tabular statement, it will be seen tha 
the school revenues for 1878 foot up a larger amount than fo! 


— 


as 


Pond 
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879. But inspection of the returns shows that the amount, 
10,961.57 reported from ‘‘other sources’’ for 1878, is largely 
he proceeds of town lots in Deer Lodge county, and should 
herefore be placed with district funds. This item, whichis not 
part of the apportioned funds, explains the apparent discrep- 
ncy between the coutity revenues for 1878 and the amount ap- 
ortioned and on hand. The faultis with the form of thereports 
nade by County Superintendents, which, in giving receipts 
‘from other sources” ‘do not discriminate between special dis- 
ict funds, and county funds; but since the latter only are ap- 
ortioned, itis necessary to make a distinction in order to make 
balanced statement between revenues and apportionments. 
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STATEMENT OF SCHOOL CENSUS—NOVEMBER 30, 1879, 


CENSUS SCHOLARS, AGE 4 to 21 YEARS. 


Counties. Male. Female. ` Both Sexes, 
Beaverhead....... csscseceeeee 230 149 379 
Choteat.. sessa ene ee sorene 147 152 299 
CUSTER 5 cusksies ese areari 57* 5T* 114 
Deer Lodge..sesenrrerrerse 664 714 1878 
Gallatin....esesssssesssssseree 514 479 993 
Jefferson.. ......ose pecceesceeee 255 229 484 
Lewis and Clarke.......... 687 704 1891 
MAdiISOleis cccaiseaea'es aes 559 520 1079 
Meagher........ -...ceceeeeeee 206 182 388 
Missoula.....c.cesssccece sser 279 265 Sdt 

Totals rekes nan 3598 8451 7049 


*Approximation. Supplemental report gaye 9 male, 11 female—statement by letter gave itt total 
STATEMENT OF SCHOOL FINANCES, 


FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 1st, 1879. 


Counties. County Revenues. Special Tax 
Beaverhead............ dien $ 2987 21 annsa ae 
Ohoteat...s. esse vesandinesesess 2,786 85 PEA 
CUSTER ist csoscccseeseesseecevess 882 27 
Deer Lodge......... aferet 18,634 64 $ 605 26 
Gallatin cexsasdienaveysaetes ey 7,363 71 8,485 92 
Jefferson.......s. csenceecceeees 2,442 46 17 66 
Lewis and Clarke........... 15, 406 93 8,463 46 
Madisons carirriiisei serie 7, 240 17 594 06 
Mea ont nccseaacssessareceses 3,359 66 736 77 
Missoula. tenia sesanvadevess 2,585 2B reeen ne vanaeee 

LOtALS awisne a isieabdieuede $63,689 18 $18,858 12 


These statements are made in compliance with the act of th 
Legislative Assembly, approved Feb. 21st, 1879, requiri 
County Superintendents to report’ the number of cens 
scholars for the current year, and the amount of schol 
moneys collected from all sources for the fiscal year ending t 
first day of Decem der inst., and that the Territorial Superis 


tendent’s reports! sll contain an abstract of such supplemen 
reports. 
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| GENERAL COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


| Items. 


No. of persons between 4 and 21 
No. enrolled in public schools... 
Per cent. of enrollment on cen- 
BUS SCHOLATS cis ssnsssssensstcasectess 
Average length of Bie in ‘days 
Average No. attending school... 
Per cent. of average attendance 
On ENVOLMENE......scsereeseeee sens 
Number of male teachers........... 
Number of Female teachers....... 
Whole No. of teachers employed 
Average wages of male teachers 
pEr MODE... reecersrseees PI 
Ayerage wages of female teach- 
-ers Per MONED.......ceseeee ere 
Average wages paid teachers 
SMP LOY che tciacies sencicticaissSoaneedact 
Average cost per month for each 
pupil enrolled. 
Amount of Co. tax for schools... 
Amount per capita of census 
BCL OLATB iv cviitcssstdesasviesdcenasansebve 
Average rate of county school 
tax (in mills).......... EEA 
Amount of district tax for school 
HOUSER casita isaliini 
Amount of district tax for teach- 
CUS A 
Amount of school money ap- 
portioned... ese csseceess PES 


60 67 


$43,117 84 


1879, 


5885 
3909 


2 56 
$51,610 09 


Increase. 


570 


CETTTTETITT 


Decrease. 
90 
Decrease. 
Decrease. 
$8,492 25 

i 47 
Decrease. 
Decrease. 


997 64 


9,574 14 
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The Legislature of Montana, following the dictates of a 
enlig ehtened sentiment, the demands of an intelligent people 
and “the example of all civilized States, has pr ovided by law 
system of public schools. None doubt the wisdom of such 
provision. All do notrecognize the logical conclusion, however 
that a law providing a system of public education, to- 
effective, must provide for a systematic administration of th 
law through the agency of supervision. 

It would be a strange anomaly, if after providing such as 
tem by law neither people nor law makers could tell anyt 
about the results of their legislation. If, for-instance, there ar 
no means provided for answering accurately and authoritativeh 
such questions as: 

How many children of school age are there in Montana ? 

What number attend the public schools ? 

How many attend regularly—average attendance ? 

How much does it cost per capita for public education ? 

How many days or months in the year are public school 
taught ? 

If to these and other important questions pertaining to ou 
public schools the answer is, ‘* We do not know—‘‘We are pr 
foundly ignorant of the results of our educational legislation,’ 
the conviction would quickly be reached that a so-called publi 
system, without responsible management, would soon be de 
graded to no system at all. Therefore, that legislation whic 
seeks to cut loose from efficient supervision is antagonistic t 
to the principles of a system of public education. 

TĒ it is wise to have public schools, then it is wise—and a 
experience commends it—to have a thorough supervision tha 
will gather and tabulate results, detect incompetency, correc 
mismanagement, eliminate errors, enforce laws and. regulations 
and guide educational work to legitimate success. 

In all the various departments of human achievement we fin 
the principle. of supervision applied. We perceive that rail 
roads and telegraph lines as well as the military and the posta 
service are subject to rigid supervision. We observe, too, tha 
certain qualifications are necessary for these high trusts, d 
pending usually upon successful experience in subordina 
positions, combined with technical knowledge and special edu 
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ation. If our great mining enterprises need constant, careful 
nd educated, superintendence, how much greater the necessity, 
hen the enterprise is so extensive and composite and withal so 
mportant as in the public schools of a young, growing empire. 
ut what need is there of demonstrating the value of school 
upervision? Is it not already provided in the Montana school 
aw? I answer that there is a deficiency found partly in the 
aw, and partly in the careless administration of the trusts and 
uties it imposes. 

The annual report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
hould be a repository of facts for present guidance and for 
uture history. Statistics is as valuable In educational science 
sin sanitary, social, or political science. It is the index of 
rogress and the basis of practical knowledge. But statistics 
o be valuable must be accurate and worthy of full credence, 
nd such information should be arranged and classified so as to 
e readable. Thus prepared it should be disseminated, not 
y among school officers, but among the reading public in 
eneral so as.to influence the popular mind. The public press 
hould find in it subject matter for comment and amplification, 
nd in this way the actual working of the public school system 
hould be made manifest to all. What are the facts in refer- 
nce to school supervision in Montana ? 

Teachers are required by law to keep a register and to report 
o Trustees and to County Superintendents. In many instances 
hey do not do it. 

Trustees are required to preserve school statistics and report 
o County Superintendents. They do not do it. 

County Superintendents are required to make a full and cor- 
ect report te the Territorial Superintendent. They do not do 


School officers delinquent in these duties assume that there is 
o use of reporting, that there is nothing in the law to compel 
em, and so, in their wisdom, they are ready tosay, ‘‘ What . 
re you going to do about it? 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAW. 


A vigorous enforcement of the law penalties provided for neg- 
ct of duty, and enactments to cover cases without provision, 
em desirable in order to create a more wholesome sentiment 
Pf responsibility among-school officers. 
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My predecessor in office in his report for 1878 says: “Ther 
is constant complaint of the neglect of district trustees to mak 
returns to the county superintendents. Some districts fail to 
report the statistics of their schools as required by law, leaving 
the county superintendent to report their condition approxi 
mately in his report to this office. It is recommended that i 
order to enforce the law a fine of twenty-five dollars for eac 
neglect be imposed upon such. trustees.as are derelict in thi 
duty.” 

Montana School Law, sec. 44, last clause, reads: “And al 
officers mentioned in thisact who shall fail or neglect to per 
form any of the duties required by this act, shall be deeme 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction before any cot 
having competent jurisdiction thereof, shall be fined in any su 
not less than twenty dollars and not more than one hundre 
dollars for each neglect, and such fine shall be paid into th 
county treasury for the henefit of common schools in sai 
county.” 

If this section means what it says a penalty is alr eady pr 
vided by law which only lacks enforcement. Itis held in th 
estimation of some that an officer without compensation cann 
be compelled to pay a fine for neglect of duty. If this doctri 
has a legal basis, then other remedies should be provided. 
would be well to discover first, however, what force there is i 
the law already proviced. On receipt of county superinten 
ents reports last fall making the usual excuse for defective an 
false returns, which has evidently been current for all the pa 
years, that the trustees and teachers had not reported—on 
county reported twenty-four districts and but four trustees’ r 
ports—I immediately asked for an amended report, citing set 
tion 44, School Law, and using this language: ‘* You are i 
structed to demand reports from delinquent trustees and oth 
delinquents under the school law, and to report to this offi 
on or before December 10th such as refuse or neglect | 
comply.” 

Reports from all the counties except one were thus referr 
and amended reports finally obtained, the last not coming 
hand until the 30th ult. No names of derelict officers were I 
~- ported under the above instruction. It would probably 
wiser in future legislation on this topic to provide, instead 
fines, a forfeiture of benefits and privileges ; as, for instance, 
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deduction of one hundred dollars from the district apportion- 
ment, made recoverable of the delinquent officer by the citizens 
of the district. Such aremedy, I am satisfied, would prove ef- 
fective. It would relieve supervision from the odium of prose- 
cutions in the courts with their vexatious delays, uncertainties, 
and costs, and secure more vigilance in electing responsible par- 
ties to office. The principle of distributing the public money in 
accordance with results and a full compliance with law, has many 
advantages with substantial justice in its favor. Itisa kind of 
compulsion that compels—not by force of courts and juries, but 
by self-interest. 

The value of school statistics depends upon the conscientious 
integrity of: 1—Teachers. 2—Trustees. 3—County Superin- 
tendents. 4—Territorial Superintendent. If either of these 
fails to do what the law requires the work of thè others is de- 
eated. Teachers, being charged with the duty of keeping a 
daily register and making therefrom stated reports, have the 
ost important part of the work to perform. If attended to 
aily as required the register becomes a valuable record; if 
eglectéd or postponed until the end of the term, it loses its 
alue, being only approximately correct if written up at all 
The law makes it the duty of trustees to withhold the last 
onth’s wages of teachers until their report is made. This pro- 
ision is not much regarded. Teachers are paid without report- 
ng— sometimes without having kept the register,and when this 
appens and the teacher leaves the district there is no remedy. 
am confident that great improvement would result from mak- 
g it the specific duty of the district clerk to make the trustees’ 
eport. The clerk is charged, specifically, with the duty of re- 
ording all proceedings of the Board of Trustees; providing 
choo] supplies ; taking the census, etc., but making the annual 
eport is enumerated among the duties of the trustees On the 
rinciple that ‘*everybody’s business is nobody’s,”? and the 
act that the other clerical duties of the board are assigned to 
he clerk, specifically by law, it is evident that reporting to the 
ounty Superintendent is often neglected because it.is not made 
he duty of the clerk, except by inference. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 
The strength of school supervision is with the County Super- 
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intendent. The schools require a superintendence which wil 
secure : 

1i—Good teachers. 2—Good work. 

If good teachers are secured it might be inferred that thi 
work wil] be good. But human ingenuity has not yet invented 
a method of discovering good teachers, except through an ex 
amination of their work. The formal examination by ques 
tions, when well conducted, may test scholarship ; but it can 
not be made a measure of the teacher. A half-day in®the schod 
room witnessing the actual work ot the teacher is essential to 
the examiner, and no certificate of qualification should be con 
sidered complete without this practical test of the teacher’ s abil 
ity. Just here appears the supreme folly of electing to thi 
officemen who do not hare, nor profess to have, the requisite edu 
cation and experience to be judges of teachers and of teachers 
work. There must be a recognition of fitness in the work o 
school superintendence asin other departments of labor. 

The mine superintendent is selected for his position on ac 
count of his superior Knowledge and skill—his education as 
mining expert. Do we use this common sense principle in s 
lecting superintendents for our schools? Or, incredible as i 
should appear, do we not put in authority over our education 
work, to examine teachers, pass upon their qualifications, an 
inspect their work in the school room, men utterly unqualifie 
by natural aptitude, education, and experience, for these im 
portant duties? Such stupidity is nowhere surpassed und 
the sun. 

It is not meant by these remarks to censure the work nor crit 
icise the ability of County Superintendents in this Territory. 
Most of them at present are simply ex-officio superintendents o 
schools, and many of them freely admit that they have n 
special qualifications tor school supervision. Such being th 
case, it is evident that our so-called system of supervision h 
County Superintendents, amounts to nearly no supervision 
The fault lies in attaching this office to the Treasurer’s office, 
has been done in many counties; andin the mode of choosin 
superintendents through partisan elections. 

In a communication to Hon. John Eaton, Commissjoner U 
Education, Washington, D C., Governor Brayman, of Idaho 
uses this language: -‘* Unfortunately, our legislation in forme 
years was so unwise and extravagant as to plunge the Territor 
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into debt so seriously as to create an excuse or a necessity for 
ispensing with an independent and appropriate school man- 
gement and attaching the duties of Territorial and County Su- 
erintendents to other offices * * * Thus our school system 
made a ‘side-show,’ not well grounded in public sympathy 
or receiving sufficient intelligent and zealous care.” 

Is there not danger that Montana’s school system, which has 
een the just pride of her citizens, will become through unwise 
egislation, a mere ‘‘side-show’’ without even the poor excuse 
f a serious Territorial debt to plead in extenuation. Those 
ounties having too few schools to justify the independent office 
£ school superintendent, instead of consolidating with the 
reasurer’s Office, should consolidate with other counties and 
lect or have appointed a joint Superintendent. 

The present method of selecting school superintendents is ob- 
ectionable, because it can hardly result in the choice of the 
ittest, so long as politics and partisan favor is permitted to 
overn. In order to avoid the objections to a centralization of 
ower these officers might be elected by the school trustees. 
is would take the selection away from partisan politics and 
till leave the office elective and at the same time representative . 
f the school interest. This method has been practiced in Penn- 
ylvania for many years and found to work well. Another 
ethod provided under the new school law of New Jersey, which 
regarded a model law by school experts, is to elect or ap- 
oint County Superintendents through a State Board composed 
f representative men in the educational field. In whatever 
ay selected, whether by election or appointment, none but 
achers foremost in education and experience should be elig- 
le to this important office. When such qualifications are 
ade essential the duties of the County Superintendent should 
e enlarged and better defined. It should be made his duty to 
amine the records of District Clerks and explain how they 
ould be kept; to instruct Trustees in their duties under the 
hool law; inquire into trespass and spoliation of school lands; 
d see that all laws and regulations are enforced. He should 
the examiner of teachers in a better sense than the mere for- 
ality of a few set questions in scholarship. The science and 
e art of education should be made subjects of special in- 
iry, and above all, ability in the school room. He should 
ait eyery district in his county, at least twice, annually, ard 
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in these ways make his supervision mean something. Throug 
strict superintendence city public schools have been made th 
pride of our country, and much that has been done for the 
through grading and supérvision can be done for the county 
- schools when we are wise enough to put them under efficie 
management. ' : 


TEACHERS. 


One defect in any composite system is the fruitful cause 
many others. So it happens that our short school term op 
rates las a barrier to securing and retaining first class teache 
If is now well recognized by all competent authority that 
best teaching is professional. In order to improve the schoo 
through the employment of qualified teachers it is necessary 
secure not only evidences of general scholarship, but the p 
ticular knowledge pertaining to the science of education a 
the art of teaching. To teachers with such qualifications o 
short terms are exceedingly discouraging. Thereis no stabi 
ty, no permanence of employment, and therefore, if qualifi 
teachers are secured at all, it is at much greater cost proportio 
ally, than when the term islonger. Then, too, the frequ 
changes of teachers effectually prevent all systematic wo 
Each term has a beginning and an ending that has little sys 
matic connection with other terms, making the whole wo 
fragmentary, incomplete, and unsatisfactory. There is alwa 
a class of good for-nothing-else teachers who are ready to tal 
advantage of such conditions and ‘keep school’ as a m 
‘shift, when trustees are offering their schools to the lowe 
bidder. Such bargains are both “wicked and disgraceful. 
jlized nations are ‘learning, but have not yet fully learned, 
poor, unqualified teachers are dear at any price. When 
consider the material worked upon—the imperishable yet i 
pressible minds of children—it appears amazingly stupid 
submit to novices a training and an influence that will aff 
the dearest interests of humanity for all time. ‘‘To prop 
train little children during the first few years of their sch 
life requires a skill rarer and of a higher order than to instr 
classes in Latin and Geometry. Itis a true saying, and wor 
of all acceptation, ‘We can better afford to have blockheads 
charge of our colleges than of our primary schools,’ ’?—C 
rado Report, 1878; 
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EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 


These topics have already received incidental consideration 
under the title ‘‘Supervision.”? In this place I wish to sug- 
gest a plan for a better and more uniform standard of qualifica- 
tion for the whole Territory. The present method is weak, un- 
just, and entirely unreliable as 4 measure of teachers’ qualifica- 
tions. Some of its prominent faults are hereenumerated: _ 

1.—It aims only to test the applicant’s information in the ele- 
mentary branches required to be taught, and is therefore based 
on the absurd theory that any one with such information is a 
teacher. 

2.—It makes persons judges of teachers, and arbiters as to 
their qualifications, who are neither teachers, nor cca nor 
competent experts themselves. 

3.—It sets up as many standards of qualification as there are 
examiners, each one making the test as simple or as rigid as 
may suit the convenience or the judgment of the Superinten- 
dent. 

.—It does not recognize professional eminence, and makes no 
distinction between those who have had Normal training, or 
long and successful experience, and those who have not. 

§.—It has a tendency to fill the Territory with certified incom- 
petents to the great detriment of professional teachers and the 
everlasting injury of pupils. Iam convinced by that concur- 
rent opinion of the best educators which must be accepted as 
authority, that for the correction of these faults and for other 
purposes we need 


A TERRITORIAL BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Such a board, constituted of those prominent in educational 
work, should be vested with certain powers which the ‘people, 
wisely jealous of a one-man power, will not submit to the judg- 
ment of the Territorial Superintendent. It should be so organ- 
ized as to secure that non-partisan character, unbiassed judg- 
ment, and eminent wisdom which would influence legislation in 
educational matters and correct the idiosyncracies that too of- 
ten affect the judgment of an individual. The Territorial Su- 
perintendent should have the relation of executive officer to. 
such a board. His duties should be enlarged rather than cur- 
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tailed through the jurisdiction of the Board in important mat 
ters now ignored, because not relegated by law to any compe 
tent authority. To such a Board should be assigned the dut 
of organizing something better in the examinations of teachers, 
The Hon Cornelius Hedges in his report of the scliools of thi 
Territory for 1875 calls attention to present defects and says; 
‘« There is no uniformity at present, nor can there be so long a 
each County Superintendent fixes the standard for himself. A 
applicant may receive a first-grade certificate in one county, 
while in another, upon a more exacting examination, under 4 
more careful Superintendent, he would scarcely be entitled t 
a third-grade certificate The results are bewildering to tho 
seeking 1 to employ teachers, and often humiliating to ‘the holde 
of the ‘certificate. ie 

The plan here suggested for meeting these needed reform 
through a Territorial Board has the approval of eminent ex 
perts and is quite unobjectionable from a financial standpoint, 
since the additional expense would be merely nominal. Th 
Text-Book question, also, would find best solution through th 
authority of such a tribunal. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


During the last school year county institutes were held i 
Deer Lodge, Bozeman, and Virginia City. In Deer Lodg 
county where I have personally observed their working fo 
three years, the attendance has been good, the exercises spirited 
the essays and lectures able, and I am confident a needful an 
helpful influence has been exerted through them. Among thei 
special benefits may be enumerated : 

1.—Information to teachers in theory and practice. 

2.— Valuable hints and suggestions in methods. 

3.—Stimulation of thought and inquiry through debates. 

4,—United action in exposing and correcting errors. 

§.—Cultivating an esprit de corps, and professional feeling 

6.—More elevated conceptions of duties and responsibilitie 

7.—Correction and favorable cultivation of popular senti 
ment. 

8.—Intellectual entertainment and moral force through th 
agency of lectures. 
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While bearing testimony to the great importance of Teachers’ 
nstitutes, I am constrained to express a doubt as to whether 
hey will be held this year in all the important counties of the 
errvitory. Deer Lodge county will certainly take no backward 
tep inthis matter. In other counties, interviews with County 
uperintendents have led to the-conclusion that in some instances 
here is not heart enough in Institute work on the part of these 
fficers. The law in regard to Institutes. provides that ‘the 
ounty Superintendent of common schools in any county of 
his Territory containing ten or more than ten organized school 
istricts, may, when he believes that the educational interests 
f his county would be promoted theréby, hold annually a 
eachers’ Institute,” etc. 

This language is not sufficiently mandatory to have much 
orce, especially where County Treasurers are merely, ex-officio, 
uperintendents of schools. In truth, there is hardly a vital 
rinciple in our school system that is not shorn of efficiency 
hrough the practical abolition of the County Superintendency. 
otwithstanding the dubious outlook, I still hope and expect 
hat calls for Institutes will be issued in several counties besides 
eer Lodge. If not, the failure must be regarded as an indica- 
ion of a weakening vitality in our public school system. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 


The public school system finds the best application of its 
rovisions in the towns of the Territory where population and 
ealth afford opportunity for its development. Taken in alpha- 
etical order the towns that have provided graded schools are 
s follows : 


BENTON. 


A substantial brick school-house, well-built and well-furnish- 
, was completed last year. Cost about $5,000. The schools 
re partly graded, occupying two rooms, with the division made 
n the basis of scholarship. Two successful teachers are em- 
loyed. The school term is ten months. In this most desira- 
le attainment of our public schools—the long teřm—Benton is 
ith the foremost towns in the Territory. The schools here are 
vidently doing good work, and growing into the highest favor. 
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BOZEMAN. 7 


The public school edifice is an elegant two-story struct 
—the most symmetrical exterior in the Territory. The turret 
beliry is beautiful in design and gives the building a stylis 
appearance. Cost about $15,000. The building site, too, i 
admirable—four acres of ground, with just a perceptible drain 
age in all directions from the building. There are three school 
rooms in the lower story—one school-room and a large Assem 
bly-room in the second story. The schools are graded in fo 
rooms with four teachers—one Principal and three assistants 
The teaching corps is first-class. The most approved desk: 
globes, maps, etc., are furnished. Citizens of Bozeman hay 
just reason to be proud of their public schools. 


BUTTE. 


The two-story, four-room, brick school-house at Butte w 
the subject of much praise and congratulation two years ag 
Now, it must be confessed, the town has outgrown its sch 
building. Hight rooms, all furnished with the best style 
patent desks, are now occupied by the Butte district publ 
schools. Quite a complete grading is already secured. Besid 
the main building, an old, one-room school-house stands on 
same lot. Two rooms are rented apart from the school lot; a 
at Walkerville a tasteful and commodious brick school ho 
has been recently built. The rapid growth of the schools he 
has made the teachers’ work unusually dificult. The princip 
however, has been equal to the emergency, and being ably assi 
ed, will soon bring the graded schools of Butte to the first ra 
A. school edifice large enough to accommodate the school popul 
tion is now a necessity. The citizens of this place cannot de 
its erection another year without disparagement of their rep 
tation for public spirit and enterprise. 


DEER LODGE. 


A handsome, two-room, frame building, one-story high, wi 
two main entrances—one for boys and the other for girls—ea 
having a vestibule with cloak rooms on either side constitutest 
main features of the principal public school-house, 
design of the house is more convenient than showy, but it is 
without architectural beauty: The rooms are large and bea 
tifully wainscotted ; the ceilings high, giving the interior a y 
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inviting appearance. The old one-room house, partly rebuilt, 
occupies the same lot and is still used for school purposes. AN 
the rooms are furnished with the most approved patent desks, 
and a valuable set of apparatus belongs to the school. The floor 
of the primary department is carpeted. The schools are grad- 
ed, occupying three rooms, and giving employment to a princi- 
pal and two assistant teachers. They were selected with an în- 
tention to get the best, and their work is proving the selection 
wise and satisfactory. Deer Lodge has long enjoyed a high 
reputation for excellent public schools and still holds her rank 
among the foremost. The elegant edifice, recently completed, 
and known as the Montana Collegiate Institute building, is . 
another evidence of her educational enterprise. 


GLENDALE. 


There has just.been completed here, a fine, two-story, frame 
school-house. The site is high ground overlooking the town— 
the only eligible location in the vicinity—and was donated by 
the Hecla company. Furniture of the most approved pattern 
had been ordered but was notin place in the latter part of De- 
cember. The school is graded so far as a division into ,two 
rooms will permit. Two teachers are employed. The principal 
isa lady highly recommended for past success, and good work 
appears to be assured for the futurein the graded public schools 
of Glendale. 


HELENA. 


* The largest and costliest public school buildings in Montana 
are at Helena. Her citizens, exercising a public spirit commen- 
surate with the rank of their city as capital and metropolis, 
have erected two substantial brick school-houses, costing in the 
aggregate $30,000. The first, quite an imposing structure, 
rected in 1875, is two stories high with basement, in which 
there is one school-room. Four school-rooms are in the first 
story, and two school rooms with a grand assembly room in the 
‘second story. This edifice is built in the modern style of school 
architecture with wide halls, ample stairways, good cloak rooms, 
high ceilings, excellent blackboards, and is furnished with the 
most approved desks and seating. An excellent and complete 
scientific apparatus is provided. The other school building, 
‘Completed during the last year on the west side of town, is a 
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handsome two-story brick, to be supplied throughout with fi 
class furniture. The grading is more perfect in the Helen 
public schools than elsewhere in the Territory, and they d 
servedly take high rank. A Principal, acting as city Superin 
tendent, and nine assistant teachers are employed, includin 
the teacher for children of African descent. The rooms in mo 
of the grades are crowded -with pupils, some of the teache 
having seventy pupils enrolled, indicating an imperative deman 
for the organization df more schools. 


VIRGINIA CITY. 


The graded public schools are a prominent institution at Vir 
ginia city. The public school building is a large, two-stor 
brick with a hall and two school rooms on the first floor, and 
very large, and a small room on the second floor. The larg 
room is used for High school and assembly purposes, while th 
small room, at present unused, is adapted to the uses of a red 
tation room. Value of the property, $12,000. These scho 
rooms are all finely finished ; the furniture is the best styl 
of patent desks ; and the interior walls are not only made us 
ful by blackboard surface, but are beautifully ornamented wit 
pictures and illuminated mottoes which evince the good taste 0 
the teachers as well as a refining influence for the pupils. Th 
contrast is great between these pleasant rooms and the dingy, 
repulsive walls, and rickety, defaced furniture too often seen i 
school rooms. A principal and too assistant teachers are em 
ployed here who were selected for their scholarship and speci 
fitness. Many generous friends of the public school cause ar 
found in this city who take a pride in the attainments th 
schools have reached. This is well: that cause triumphs whic 
lives in the hearts of its patrons. 


OTHER TOWNS. 


Several other towns, although not yet supporting graded 
schools, deserve fair mention for their creditable school jhouses 
and promising school work. 


Purirpssure has built during the year a handsome, fram 
school-house, beautifully situated on the high ground east o 
the main business street. It is furnished with the patent com 
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ined, desk and folding seat—the best manufactured. A large 
hool bell in place makes the belfry useful as well as orna- 
nental, 

MissouLa Crry has a neat, brick school house—the first of 
at material builtin the Territory. Itis too small, however, 
ra town so large and important as Missoula. There are citi- 
ns here who can better afford to contribute liberally toward 
wilding a two-room school-house suited to a partly graded 
hool, than to allow their town to suffer by comparison, not to 
eak of the great loss of high-school privileges to the rising 
eneration. 

Bannack has a creditable school building worth $1,500. 
lackfoot City, Pioneer, New Chicago, Sheridan, Jefferson 
ity, Clancy, Eadersburg and White Sulphur Springs are do- 
g creditable school work. The latter place has just completed 
good, frame school-house—by far the best erected in Meagher 
unty. The ‘other places mentioned have good frame school 
ouses, except those of Radersburg and J efferson City, which 
élog. Good schools, however, are maintained in the places 
st named. 


In too many places, the school houses, even when creditable 
ildings, are allowed to get rusty inside and outside. <A half- 
apidated, dingy, forbidding aspect is produced through sheer 
difference to appearances, which at once impress unfavorably 
e minds of strangers, and must have an unhappy effect on the 
pressible minds of children. A little white-wash and a paper- 
nger could do excellent service in such cases; or a few citi- 
ns by their own labor could, in a half-day ‘‘bee,’? renovate 
e school house and it premises. I have found frequent occa- 
in, during my school visitation, to call the attention of the 
ople to these indices ofa ‘Slow pulse” in school matters. 

ere is a tendency to grow lethargic, even when the heart is 
bt, and an awakening is necessary in order to bring the edu- 
tional pulse to its normal activity. 


IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS, 


lL over the Territory there are here and there good, substan- 
ul school-houses, but scores of them are very poor. Good 
chers are more common than good school houses. It is not 
uncommon thing to find an excellent-teacher in the rural 


“yh 
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districts, but the misfortune appears to be that such teache 
are seldom kept more than one term in the same place. 


STATISTICS BY COUNTIES. 


In the statistics following the exact figures are given as fu 
nished. by the several county Superintendents in their las 
amended reports except the items :— 

Whole number attending school. 

Number not attending school. 

Average paid each teacher employed. 

Amount of county tax per capita census scholars. 

Increase for the year of census scholars. 

These, however, are mainly simple deductions from the oth 
items furnished. The amount of county tax per capita is a co 
rection, very few having reported the figures as here given, 
since it is the result of dividing the county tax raised by th 
number of school census scholars (4 to 21) it was thought be 
to correct evident errors when the other statements furnishe 
the data. Other errors are apparent but there are no data f 
their correction. . 

It is to be hoped that the conspicuous manner in which the 
statistical tables are presented will insure more general noti 
and tend to secure a more conscientious discharge of duty i 
their preparation. 


oa 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 85 
BEAVERHEAD COUNTY. 


Cuas. M. SHEPHERD, Superintendent, Glendale. 


vumber of graded schools. sses ccccccceccsssessesecaeeess 00 
umber of ungraded schools...........ccccecseeeseseeeeseeees 7 
Vhole number of public schools T 
(umber of pupils attending public schools..... ......... 231 
vumber attending private schools............cccccceesceeues ? 

Vhole number attending school.................. ee ceeeeeees 231 
umber of census scholars (4 to 21)....... bee ee nev eeeeaes 269 
‘umber not attending school.........0..... beeaeceeaecueeeaes 38 


ieee eee ee eee ee ee eee a 


yerave length of school in days............. beeeeeeeceseeees 86 
umber of brick school-houséS.....ccssee. seecneneeveces 00 
‘umber of frame school-houses.............0008 beneeeees wees “8. 
umber of log school-houses...... ..cccccceceeeceeeeeneenes . 3 
Whole number of school-houseS.............cccesseeeeeeees ;. 6 
otal value of school houses... sese.. vesevtees aaee 2 $8,675 00 
‘umber of male teachers employed...........006 06 seene 3 
vamber of female teachers employed....... bebe eeeeeenenes 6 
hole number of teachers...... ......... beveteeeeaneeaeenenes 9 
verage wages of male teachers.........sesssreserrerserenaro $65 00 
yerage wages of female teachers......... sssererressrsrseeo 40 00 
yerage paid each teacher employed.......3. sosesc 48 33 
ate of county tax in mills................066. eee cee eeeceeee 3 
mount of county tax per capita census scholars..... 9 88 
mount raised by county tax for schools.................. $2,657 80 
ounty school money from other sources...............06 105 00 
hole amount of county funds reported... uessa 2,762 80 
mount apportioued during school year.................. 2,762 80 
mount unapportioned at end of school year......... . 64 
SUPPLEMENTAL. 


‘rom report required under section 2 of an Act approved 
_ February 21, 1879. 


School census ending December 1, 1879: 

Vhole number of census scholars, (4 to 21).............. 379 
nerease for the fear..........cccecceeec cee eeeeeees ba eeeeeneneee 110 
umber of children under 4 years of age... 108 
otal population under 21 years of age......... eee 487 


Collections for fiscal year ending December 1, 1879 : 


Amount of county school tax collected.................0.0. $2,852 21 
mount collected from other sources............ .cccse0s .. 135 00 
mount of special district tax collected....... persse en None 


Total amount collected from all sources,...... reese 82,987 Z1 


26 ANNUAL REPORT OF TUE 
CHOTEAU COUNTY. 


JOIN HUNSBERGER, Ex-officio Superintendent, Ft. Benton, 


Number of graded schools,..........0.c008 ET TETEA 
y Q s 
Number of ungraded schools....... T E E 
Whole number of publie schools... s.e sesssrsesssases z 


Whole number of pupils attending publie schools.... 
Whole number of pupils attending private schools... 
Whole number attending school......... seengaucke ere 
Whole number of census scholars, (4 to 21).........00 
Number not attending school.........ccccscsescceeseseeueeees 


Average length of srhool in Cays.....ccecceceeeecenseeeees 2 
Number of brick school-houses........ccsccsesevees paroisses 
Number of {rame school-hoUseS...sesssrreserersresroesserere 
Number of log school-0UsSeS..,.eesessssreseversrrrerercersen 

Whole number of school-houses........cccccessceeeeceees sa 

Total value of school-houses........... Soames Paden ees S$ 4,800 


Number of male teachers employed.......cccccccserseeees 
T 
Number of female teachers employed.....ccsecsesrecccsee 


VV bole number of Tel eerg. is ciaen sc sccccctuseadeces ese. asiekes 
Average wages of male teachers.../.......2+. Socata sia Saeeclins $70 
Average wages of female teachers........cccccsescreseesees 70 
Average wages paid each teacher employed........... 70 
Rate of county tax in mills........ COES Ya kaalgat 
Amount of county tax per capita of census scholars. 10 


Amount raised by county tax for schools......,,....... 1,784 4 
County school money from other sources............... 295 
Whole amount reported for school year........... anager 2,029 4 
Amount apportioned during school year........,..000 - 2,020 7 
Amount unapportioned at end of school year.......... 00 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 


From report required under section 2 of an Act approre 
February 21, 1879. 


School census ending December 1, 1879: 


Whole number of census scholars, (4 to 21)........... j 

Increase for the yEaL.s..seseereererereresearrererpeorerereseneeeo 

Number of children under 4 years of age........... bras 

Total population under 21 years Of AGE... eeeseees 
Collections for fiscal year ending December ist, 1879: 

Amount of county school tax collected............++. wees 82,068 

Amount collected from other sources......... ensai sedut 273 


Amount of sales, Fort Benton town lots... 450 


Total amount collected from all sourees............ $2,786 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 37 
CUSTER COUNTY. 
Cuas. W. Savace, Ex-officio Superintendent, Miles City. 


Number of graded Schools............:cssecscsvessseecesecvecs 00 
Number of ungraded schools......c...ccccceceseseseecseees 8 
Whole number of public schools.............cccceceseeseeee 3 
Number of pupils attending public schools.............. 46 
Number of pupils attending private schools.../......... a 
Whole namber attending school..........cccceseeeeececnee 46 
Number of census Scholars...........ccccesceseeeees Sulcus 23 
Number not attending sehool....essssesessosersrss hasse (2) 

Average length of schoolin day8S.....eesssrsrerersrressens * 
Number of brick school houses...............esececeeeeeeee GO 
Whole number of frame school-houses...........00c0ceer 00 
Whole number of log school-houses..........c.ssseseeereee 00 
Total number of school-houses.........:sccccseceseseescesees 00 
Total value of school-houses...........cccccecsseseesouceeees 00 
‘Number of male teachers employed.........secccceseeceees 1 
Number of female teachers employed... cece. 2 
(Whole number of teachers...............ceeeeceesecneseceeeees 3 
Average wages of male teachers........ccececeeeesersceeeeees $70 00 
Averagé wages of female teachers .......sscssesseesereeeeee 50 00 
Average wages paid each teacher employed............. 56 66 
Rate of county tax in MUS. 1.05 sc esecesesasneveredscasdenns 3 
Amount of county tax per capita of census scholars. $382 35 
Amount raised by county tax for schools...............+5 711 76 
County school money from other sOurces............04 56 00 
Whole amount of county funds reported................. 767 76 
Amount apportioned during school year...........+:-+0 920 00 
Amount unapportioned at the end of school year..... 271 42 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 


From report required under section 2 of an Act approved 
l February 21, 1879. : 
School census ending December 1, 1879 : 


Whole number of census xcholars, (4 to 21)eeesserrees 114 
Increase for the yeaX.....e.ssrerrsrerporsssserrenerseseesereerees 92 
Number’ of children under 4 years of AGe@....-...eeeeeees F 
Total population under 21 years of age....eeses.sseeere= = 
Collections for fiscal year ending December 1, 1879: 
Amount of county school tax collected.....ccceseeceee $ 723 27 
Amount collected from other SOULCES......c.seseeeeeeneees 159 00 
Amount of special district tax collected........s..ee None. 
Total amount collected from all BOULCES.,sasisees. 882 27 


*Not reported, 


38 ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DEER LODGE COUNTY. 
C. K. HARDENBROOK, Superintendent, Deer Lodge City. 


Number of graded schools... barrare beesaeees 7 
Number of ungraded schools.....-.. be eaceeene reressoscarerao Is 
Whole number of public schools..........cceeeeeeeee es . 25 
Number of pupils attending public schools... .......... 738 
Number of pupils attending private schools............ #116 
Whole number attending SCHOOL. seco. erreser beveeees 854 

Whole number of census scholars (4 to Q1).. merere terrean 1,138 
Number not attending school... esseere neceeucseeee 284 
Average length of schools in days....... ben eeeeeeseeeeeeeess 10 
Number of brick school DOUSS. eescsoeeececseeece, 2 
Number of frame school lLouses.........,..000 ceseceveees wees 7 
Number of log school houses............. beesesooesee serseses H 
Whole number of school houses............. becca eeecueeees X 
Total value of school houtses.........sseare sesccececcecececees "$21, 250 00 
Number of male teachers employed......... 0. voorerere LB 
Number of female teachers employed............. be eeeeees 13 
Whole number of teachers..........ccccccsessesseseceeteereeee 2 
Average wages of male teachers.....0......00.. se eeneeeteacce $85 83 
Average wages of female teachers.............. severe enero 59 21 
Average paid each teacher employed....... ste seeetaeeene . 71 8 
Rate of county school tax (in mills)........ bases eee 5 
Amount of county tax per capita census scholars...... 11 ® 


Amount raised by county tax for schools................. 12,612 51 
County school money collected from other sources... 1,889 M 
Whole amount of county school money reported...... 14, 501 61 
Amount apportioned during school year...... ...... besos 14,290 94 
Amount unapportioned at end of school year............ 210 4 

Mostly subscription schools. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 


From report required under section 2 of an Act approved 
February 21, 1879. 


School census ending December 1, 1879 : 


Whole number of census scholars (4 to 21).............0 1,37 
Increase for the Vear........cccesesscseeeeeeceseeeers bea eeneeeees 2 
Number of children under 4 years of ALC... cecereeseeees D: 
Total population under 21 years of UMC. ccevseeesecessee 1,90! 
Collections during fiscal year ending December 1, 1879 : 
Amount of county school tax collected.......... orerar ST, 622 4 
Amount collected from other SOULCES,...........:ccceeeee LOLL S 
Amount of special district tax collected...............000 605 2 


Total amount collected from all sources.............$19,239 & 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 39 
GALLATIN COUNTY. 


J. D. McCaman, Ex-Officio Superintendent, Bozeman. 


Number of graded. schools.........cccccceessesseseeseneeeeees 4 
Number of ungraded schools........ccccccsecessseseeeeceesees 17 
Whole number of public schools...........ccssscsesesecceees 21 
Number of pupils attending public schools.............. 626 
Number of pupils attending private schools........,.... (2) 

Whole number attending school...........c.ccecessseeeee = 626 
Whole number of census scholars, (4 to 21).............. 824 
Number not attending school.........cceeesesscseeeeceeeees 198 
Average length of school in days...........ccccssceseceeeees 80 
Number of brick school-house$.............ccccscsecaeseeees 1 
Number of frame school-houses.........ccccssssaseeeseeeenes 2 
Number of log school-houses..........ccceccseesccseeseseeees : 10 
Whole number of school-houses........c.ssccecseeeeeesarene 13 
Total value of SChOOl-hOUSES........c0cceeeeseeseeseeeeees seers $17,325 00 
Number of male teachers employed...............cccseeees 14 
Number of female teachers employed...............:.ceeee 11 
Whole number of teachers employed.......... ere 25 
Average wages of male teachers......... ...sceeesseseeeseues $ 52 86 
Averagé wages of female teachers...........:...eseeeeeveees 41 97 
Average paid each teacher employed.........csecsecsesees 48 07 
Rate of county school tax im mills............ cc eeeeee eee 5 
Amount of county tax per capita of census scholars. T 49 
Amount raised by county tax for schools............ 2... 6,175 13 
County school money from other SOULCES.............00 637 33 
Whole amount reported for school-year........,.s:00000 6,813 06 
Amount apportioned during school year...............00 6,089 39 
Amount unapportioned at end of school year........... 404 57 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 


From report required under section 2 of an Act approved 
February 21, 1879. 


School census ending December ist, 1879. 


Whole number of census scholars, (4 to 21)............ 993 
Increase for the year....sessesresseerevoerit fsererreserrerreess 69 
Number of children under 4 years of age......cscceseee 290 
Total population under 21 years of age... eiee lee . 1283 
Collections during fiscal year ending December 1, 1879: 
Amount of county school tax collected...........0.s08 $ 6,250 93 
Amount collected from other SOUrCES.......c.s.seceree ees 1,112 78 
Amount of special district tax collected... susse 3,435 92 


Total amount collected. from all SOUTCES esssristetearase 810, 799 63 


40) ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
E. McSortery, Ex-officio Superintendent, Radersburg. 


Number of graded SchO016:..0.3s.cchscscsvccsvecweastesaceas None. 
Number of ungraded schools........cccsscesonecceesesanseess 2 
Whole number of public schools.........cccecepeceesseeeeees 2 
Number of pupils attending public schools............ i OBE 
Number of pupils attending private schools............. (2) 
Whole number of census scholars, (4 to 21). ........... 423 
Number not attending school............cceccecseeeeeeeeee ees 1 
Average length of school in days...........ceseeeeeeescneees 

Number of brick school-houses.........s..ccceeececeneee seen 

Number of frame school-houses.............ecceesesseecsees 

Number of log school-hotses......... sc. ccscsssessenssseeeeneees at 
Whole number of school-houseS............cscseceeseeeeesees È 
Total value of school-DouUsesS........en.ssereenerenersssesesenesrunaseans $ 2,700 00 
Number of male teaches employed... ccserssrcecceesenesceeee 

Number of female teachers employed..........cseceseeeeees 

Whole number of téeachers...cscscicacncsdansdeossecnersccsans 1 
Average wages of male teachers.....,.....sccessserereresees S 58 7 
Average wages of female teachers...........cescserecereares 47 N 
Average paid each teacher employed... apiece 50 14 
Rate of county school tax (in mills). ..se.sesseerssseree 3 
Amount of county tax per capita census scholars..... 47 
Amount raised by county tax for schools.....,......+++. $2,013 64 
County school money from other Sources,......---ssesee 151 0 
Whole amount reported for school year... 2,164 Of 
Amount apportioned during school yeat...........::cc0 2,026 Ti 
Amount unapportioned at end of school year.......... 38 83 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 


From report required nnder section 2 of an Act approved 
February 21, 1879. 


School census ending December 1, 1879 : 


Whole number of census scholars (4 to 21)... cesses 483 
Increase for the year.....sessseseserres acrere serprrarersenerereans G1 
Number of children under 4 years of age.......... fawkes 113 
Total population under 21 years Of AGEC........ccreeeeee 594 
Collections for fiscal year ending December 1, 1879: 
Amount of county school tax collected...........:.ccece $2,417 46 
Amount collected from other SOULCES......... eseereereree 25 00 
Amount of special district tax collected.,......-...-...+ 17 066 


Total amount collected from all sources..,,.......- $ 2,460 122 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. AL 
LEWIS AND CLARKE COUNTY. 


Gro, P. Reeves, Superintendent, Helena. 


Number of graded schools........c.ceeseceeesoeeees PRE oT 
Number of ungraded schools........ abe wha EEEE A 10 
hole number of public schools............cceeeeeeee es ; 17 
umber of pupils attending public schools... ........... 625 
Yumber of pupils attending private schools, (about) 45 
Vhole number attending school..... ... RRE E, 670 
Vhole number of census scholars (4 to 21),..... ........ 1,200 
umber not attending school...........cscesseeee seguir Peas 580 
Average length of schools in days.............. ASET 153 
umber of brick school ROuUsSesS. s.s.s.. asseesserrerererrras 1 
umber of frame school houses........ EEA 2 
umber of log school houses.........--+.+ KEETE EN 7 
Vhole number of school houses.......ssseesesssesesserernese 10 
otal value of school DMoOunses,....s serere rerrrrens EEA $28,700 00 
umber of male teachers employed....sssseere srren T 5 
umber of female teachers employed.. essere rsrsrsrsrs 18 
Vhole number of teachers............+ PARETI NT EE 18 
verage wages of male teacherS....ee.reresreresreesrerinare SOT 24 
verage wages of female teachers... ETE 65 00 
verage paid each teacher employed... serseserriessen 73 96 
ate of county school tax (in mills).....-.sse.sres sees 4 
mount of county tax per capita census scholars...... 11 89 
mount raised by county tax for schools.....-.....6 14,265 47 
panty school money collected from other sources... 316 00 
yhole amount of county school money reported...... 14,581 47 
mount apportioned during school year...... sesse » 14,121 57 
ount unapportioned at end of school year.......1... 469 90 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 


om report required under section 2 of an Act approved 
February 21, 1879. 


School census ending December 1, 1879 : 


hole number of census scholars (4 to 21)............... 1,391 

rease for the VEAL csctstsisiedsatdeecaeinassaadaqendunds eserves 208 
@mber of children under 4 years of age... resserc 417 
Wal population under 21 years of age........c eee eee 1,808. 

Collections during fiscal year ending December 1, 1879: 
ount of county school tax collected........... eee $14,365 42 
wrount collected from other sources............056 setae. 1,041 51 
gount of special district tax collected... .. 8,463 46 


i$ Total amount collected from all SOULCES, ........,...$23,870 39 


* 


42 ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MADISON COUNTY. 


Amos Prrpam, Superintendent, Salisbury. 


Number of graded schools.......... isedus eanas ies 

Number of ungraded. schools...........scsscscssscesanscneees 2 
Whole number of public schools.........ceccee cesses ese eenes 8 
Number of pupils attending public schools..... aee... TRY 
Number attending private schools.............. ER ” 

Whole number attending school.........ssesceeee coeeeseoees 8 
Number of census scholars (4 to 21),....... serereerarerere 1,08 
Number not attending school........... rasake Badesi 219 
Averave length of school in days..............6. TRR 7 10 
Number of brick School-houses,....cccsccsccssscssesseeeees 


Number of frame school-lomses........cccccceseseeoeteeee ees 
Number of log school-houses.............. rere errr tt 
Whole number of school-lousesS........:cceccsesssscesssesees | 1 
Total value of school houses... ......ccsccceseescests serren DLA, 904 & 


Number of male teachers employed........c.cccecaseeseeees 

Number of female teachers employed.........-cceecssesees 1 
Whole number of teachers...... iss riesis riian sans 9 
Average wages Of male teachers....ssccccecseesensecnsseesees 863 7 
Average wages of female teachers......... cessssssseseneeees 49 
Average paid each teacher employed... cssceseesees 57 § 
Rate of county tax in MS iiss oa a cade essen tase ses cenadaceces 

Amount of county tax per capita census scholars,.... G7 
Amount raised by county tax for schools................ $6,953 4 
County school money from other sources.....c BTT 0 
Whole amount of county funds reported...............08 7,380 


Amount apportioued during school year... 7,208 4 
Amount unapportioned at end of school year.......... 119 ¢ 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 
From report required under section 2 of an Act approve 


_ February 21, 1879. 
School census ending December 1, 1879: 


Whole number of census scholars, (4 to 21)............. 1,0 
Increase for the year............. Ponesi ancar Fees EE 
Number of children under 4 years of age,.............. oe 
Total population under 21 years of age... ee 1,8 
Collections for fiscal year ending December 1, 1879: 
Amount of county school tax collected.....0........ esee 87,082 
Amount collected from other sources............ saute: “BOT 
Amount of special district tax collected.,.......c.c.6 594 


Total amount collected from all SOUTCOS. uses 87,884 


Me EE P ee ee ee Pe! Pegi ee eee een eae OAS 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 43 
MEAGHER COUNTY. 
J. E. McCuixtocx, Ex-officio Superintendent, Diamond City. 


bee 


Number of graded schools, .........cececec0 sereen sienauened 00 
Number of une graded schools..........ccc000 ENR, PAESE Z 8 
Whole number of poble SCHOOLS scere Leak seswonsans 8 
Whole number of pupils attending public schools... - 127 
Whole number of pupils attending private schools... (2 
Whole number attending school.......... niian en i ; 127 
Whole number of census y scholars, (4 to D1 jacircreii 299 
Number not attending school....... aeoe as STAES 172 
poe age length of school in daAYSasseseseserree E s 82 
Number of brick school-houses........ EA T er Q 
Number of frame sehool-NoUses........esrssssssesreseee. — 1 
Number of log sclrool-houses..........cccceceeceeeeceeceeseees 7 
Whole number of school-houses........ oleen liae ATIA 8 
Total value of school-houses.........cccsceccececsssvscseees “8 2,400 00 
Number of male teachers employed... 5 
Number of female teachers employed... a auicusSaakbeeseesazex 4 
Whole number of teachers............ ESE EE ET 9 
Average wages of male teachers... EET $50 00 
Average wages of female teachers. EAE A TE 50 00 
Average wages paid each teacher employed... wiweatnan 50 00 
Rate of county tax m MIUS. creed yaiceda cain sswseeedncesmaceuis 3 
Amount of county tax per capita of census scholars. § 23 
Amount raised by county tax for schools....... padise 2,462 14 
County school money from other sources............. un 5 00 
Whole amount reported for school year......... Varesen 2,467 14 
Amount apportioned during school year....... seaside 2,853 TL 
Amount mnapportioned at end of school year.......... 113 43 
SUPPLEMENTAL. 


From report required under section 2 of an Act approved 
February 21, 1879. 


School census ending December 1, 1879: 


Whole number of census scholars, G GO Joins vaivetond’ 388 
Increase for the ear.......cccccssesecessecerceess ESERE 89 
Number of children under 4 years of ABC. sisteathiaad 99 
Total population under 21 years of AQEe.....eeeeesseeeees 487 
Collections for fiscal year ending December ist, 1879 : 
Amount of county school tax collected... ... $38,354 66 
Amount collected from other sources............+ EER ~ 5 00 
Amount of special district tax colllected......cceeee 136 76 


Total amount collected from all sources............ $4,096 42 


44 ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MISSOULA COUNTY. 


E. A. KENNEY, Ex-officio Superintendent, Missoula. 


Number not attending school.........ccccccceseseccesseoeeeee (2) Ë 
Average length of school in days.......sesseserranerraererne 8} 
Number of brick school houses............ceeeseseeeeeee ees 
Whole number of frame school-houses........... peeseenes 
Whole number of log school-homses....:........c2cecesveee 
Total number of school-houses.............cccceceseeseesceees E 
Total value of school-houses.......... vareaveresssenaavrseres $ 3,590 M 
Number of male teachers employed........ccesseseseeevens ; 
Number of female teachers employed. .s..ssesesevessssres 

Whole number of teachers......s..esesssrvororessseeoneersesses 

Average wages of male teachersS...es.arsessersrssersenerens $48 
Average wages of female teachers .......cesesseeeresereees 40 
Average wages paid each teacher employed............. 43 
Rate of county tax in mills.......neesesesesesrarsrerurrarerees 

Amount of county tax per capita of census scholars. $ 4% 
Amount raised by county tax for schools.......... meere 2,023 
County school money from other SOUTCES.......++ereneee 6 
Whole amount of county funds reported................ 2,269 5l 
Amount apportioned during school year..........-sse2e+ 2,254 
Amount unapportioned at the end of school year... 00 ù% 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 


From report required under section 2 of an Act approved 
February 21, 1879. 


School census ending December 1, 1879 : 
Whole number of census scholars, (4 to 21)..........06 
Increase for the year.....ccccccssececsccsccnerereecterenseresenes 
Number of children under 4 years of age......-seeeereee 
Total population under 21 years Of AGE.......+..sesseeeen 

Collections for fiscal year ending December 1, 1879 : 
Amount of county school tax collected......scsseesesees $ 2,465 73 
Amount collected from other sources........ Seerrerrersrs 119 
Amount of special district tax collected.......-....0 None. 


Total amount collected from all sources............ $ 2,585 å; 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 45 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF MONTANA, IN BRIEF. 


>. 


"0: 
Ve 


OFFICERS. 


Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
County Superintendents. =n 

District Boards of Trustees. 

District Clerks. 


SCHOOLS. 


Ungraded District Schools. 
Graded Grammar Schools. 
City Graded and High Schools. 


OTHER AGENCIES. 


County Teachers’ Institutes. 
District and City Teachers’ Associations. 


———0——- 
2 i 
THE TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


Appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and con- 
nt of the Legislative Council; term two years; has general 
pervision of public schools; collects and tabulates school 
atistics ; prepares blanks.for use of school officers ; travels in 
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the different counties ; consults, with County Superintenden 
visits schools; delivers lectures on educational topics; y 
scribes rules and regulations for schools; decides disputes 
appeal; receives reports from county superintendents ; m 
annual reports to the Governor and Legislature, alternately. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Elected in each county by the voters at general electi 
term, two years ; examines teachers; grants, and fot cause 
yokes; teachers’ certificates ; visits schools ; distributes repo 
laws, circulars, forms and instructions; organizes school 
tricts, and defines boundaries thereof, subject to approy 
County Commissioners ; appoints to fill vacancies in Board 
Trustees ; apportions school moneys; holds County Institut 
reports annually to the Territorial Superintendent. 


DISTRICT BOARDS. 


Consists of three members; one elected each year at a 
meeting in August; have custody of school property ; ma 
school funds ; build school houses ; purchase or lease ho 
and sites for school purposes; employ and for cause dis 
teachers ; enforce the law and established regulations ; pro 
books for indigent children; require teachers to keep a regi 
and make reports ; exclude all books, tracts, papers or 
chisms of a sectarian or political character; make annual rep 
to County Superintendent. 


i 
DISTRICT CLERK. 


Executive officer of the Board of Trustees ; keeps record o 
proceedings ; draws and countersigns warrants on school fun 
provides school supplies and keeps school-houses in re 
takes annual census of children; gives notices of district m 
ings ; should make the annual report for trustees to the Cot 
Superintendent. 
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SCHOOL REVENUE. 


evenue for school purposes is derived as follows: 


—County school tax levied in each county by the Board of 

unty Commissioners ; limited by statute to not less than three 

s nor more than five; collected by County Treasurer, and 

sbursed on trustees’ warrant; apportioned to each district pro 

to to census children over four years of age by the County 

pexintendent ; used only for establishing and maintaining 

blic schools. 

2—Local or district taxes ; voted by the people at seca dis- 

ct meetings for building, ‘teachers? wages, or other purposes 
ted ; collected by County Treasurer with other taxes ; placed 

the credit of the district taxed. 

3—AU fines arising from a breach of the penal laws of the 
yritory ; paid forthwith into the county treasury ; added to 
e fund raised by tax in each county and disbursed in the 
me manner. 

4—All moneys arising from the sale of town lots under Terri- 
rial laws ; paid into the county treasury ; held for the benefit. 
the school district in which such town is situated; can be 
ed for building and furnishing school-houses only ; may be 
d for general school purposes if voters of the district so 
aide at special election. 

5—AJl moneys and. the interest thereon arising from the sale 
school lands which may be granted by the Congress of the 
nited States ; principal to constitute an irreducible fund ; inte- 
t divided annually „pro rata to school census youth over 4 
ar of age ; used for no other purpose than the support of pub- 
eschools. (Note.—No funds have yet arisen under this pro- 


4 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To entitle them to public money districts must maintain at 
ast three months of publie school. 


School census scholars for the purpose of ap portenmeny in- 
ludes those between 4 and 21 years of age. 
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The school age for attendance is limited to those between 
and 21 years of age. 


Trustees may exclude children under 6 years of age in 
towns. : - 


The school day is six hours, excluding the intermission 
Roon. 


Trustees may fix four hours as the school day for prima 
schools. ` - 


Any teacher may dismiss all pupils under eight years of ag 
in any incorporated village, town or city, after an attendan 
of four hours a day. 


The legal school month consists of fonr weeks of five da 
each. Saturdays, the fourth day of July, the first day of Jan 
uary, and Christmas-day are excepted from school days. 


The school year begins September 1st and ends August 81st 
All public schools must be taught in the English language 
reading, writing, orthography, arithmetic, geography and gram 
mar are prescribed studies ; such other studies as trustees deem 
expedient may be included. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS CALENDAR. 
REPORTS. 


EVERY TEACHER is required to report annually on or before 
the first of September to County Superintendent and District 
Clerk, and shall make such additional reports as may be requir- 
ed by the Territorial Superintendent. (Sec. 87 Sch. Law.) 


TRUSTEES are required to make an annual report during the 
month of September to the County Superintendent, in the man- 
ner and form and on the blanks prescribed by the Territorial 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. (Sec. 26 Sch. Law.) 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS must report annually during the 
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onth of October to the Territorial Superintendent such statis- 
ics aS are required of them. (Sec. 10 Sch. Law.) 


Country TREASURERS must make annually, during the month 
f September a financial report for the school and fiscal year to 
he County Superintendent in such form as may be required by 
im. (Sec. 7Sch. Law.) 


CounTy CLERKS are required to report to the County Super- 
tendent in the month of September each year, the school tax 
vied and the assessed valuation of their counties for that year. 
ec. 44 Sch. Law.) 


TAE CLERK OF THE District Court, at the close of every 
m thereof, mustreport to the County Superintendent whether 
rnot any fines, andif any what ones, were imposed during 
esaid term. (Sec. 44 Sch. Law.) 


PROBATE JUDGES and JUSTICES or THE PEACE must report to 
ounty Superintendent of their respective counties, during the 
onth of September each year, whether or not they have im- 
sed and collected any fines during the preceding year, and if 
y what ones, with the date at which the same were paid to 
e County Treasurer. (Sec. 44 Sch. Law.) 


SCHOOL MEETINGS. 


Tur ANNUAL MEETING for the election of Trustees and Dis- 
ict Clerk must be held at the school house, if there be one, 
the last Saturday in August. Notices should be posted in 
least three public places, the school-house being one, six days 
ior to meeting. <A legal meeting can be held at this time, 
owever, without notice. Election by ballot. Trustees act as 
dges. ` Certificate with oath indorsed should be issued by the 
erk of election and be forwarded by the trustee elect to the 
ounty Superintendent. Any trustee may administer the oath 
office. (Sch. Law, sec. 21.) i 


~ \ 
Ar BACH ANNUAL ScHooL MzEEtING the District Clerk shall 
esent his record-book for public inspection, and shall make a 
atement of the financial condition of the district. (See sec. 


‘) 
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TRUSTEES MUST QUALIFY within ten days, and assume 
duties of the office, or forfeit their right to it. (See sec. 22.) 


No SCHOOL MEETING shall be opened before 9 a. m., nor clos 
before 12 m., nor kept open less than one hour. In districts 
three*hundred census scholars polls must be kept open from 
p. m. until sunset. [See sec. 24.] 


SPECIAL SCHOOL MEETINGS to decide whether a district ta 
shall be raised to furnish additional school facilities ; to mai 
tain schools; to build school houses ; to purchase globes, map 
charts, ete., may be held at the discretion of trustees. Noti 
must be posted twenty days ; election conducted in same mann 
as at annual meeting [See sec. 46.] 


County TEACHERS INSTITUTES shall continue in session n 
iess than three nor more than five days. County Superinten 
ent most give 10 days’ notice of time and place. 


IMPORTANT REQUIREMENTS. 


Distrror CLERKS must take school census annually betwee 
the 20th and 30th of November; must make full report ther 
to County Superintendent immediately, and deliver a copy! 
school trastees. [See sec. 27.] 


District CLERKS and TRUSTEES are required to know t 
teachers have properly kept their registers and, complied wi 
the law, fully in all respects, before drawing a warrant f 
teachers’ pay. [See sec. 38.] 


Scuoot Warrants must show for what purpose the mony 
is required ; must be countersigned by the District Clerk, 
no warrant shall be drawn unless there is money in the treasu 
to the credit of the district. [See sec. 9.] 

No APPORTIONMENT can be made to districts which have n 
maintained a free public school at least three months during 
school year; nor unless the teacher employed shall hold a leg 
certificate in full force ; nor if sectarian or partisan books, trac 
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apers, etc., have been used ; nor if political or denominational 
octrines have been taught in the schools.* [See secs. 34, 50 
nd 51.4 


ALL SCHOOL OFFICERS must take the prescribed oath ; may be 
aken orally. School officers are authorized to administer oaths 
ertaining to school business. [See sec. 53.] 


No SCHOOL OFFICER shall be interested în any contract made 
ith Boards of Trustees. [See sec. 54.] 


PENALTY FOR NEGLECT OF DUTY. 


All officers mentioned in the School Law who shall fall or ne- 
lect to perform any of the duties required, shall be deemed 
ilty of a misdemeanor, and om conviction shall be fined in any 
um not less than twenty dollars and not more than one hun- 
red dollars for each neglect. [See sec. 44 ] Í 
Any District Clerk who shall fail to take the census at the 
roper time shall de individually liable to the district for the 
mount lost to the district through such neglect. [See sec. 58. | 
Any county Superintendent failing to make a full and correct 
port to the Territorial Superintendent shall forfeit the sum 
fone hundred dollars from his salary. [See sec. 11.] 


"Norn County Superintendents shomd hare official knowledge of these facts. before making 
rilonment. 


